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To 
J. E. Wallace Wallin 


An Appreciation 
for 

A Life Well Spent 

In the Service 
of 
Handicapped and Maladjusted Members 
of 
Society 


The above is a reproduction of the citation pre- 
sented at the Testimonial Dinner for Dr. Wallin on 
March 21, 1945, which was held in his honor upon his 
retirement from active service in the field of Special 
Education. From one of the hundreds of letters re- 
ceived by him at that time, we quote, My dear Dr. 
Wallin: Special education owes much to those who 
have helped to formulate its early ideals and to steer 
its course through the subsequent years. To you, as 
one who has contributed so largely to its progress, may 
I express my deepest appreciation of your work and 
writings, as well as my hearty congratulations as you 
now look forward to the more leisurely years of re- 
tirement. Yet I can scarcely think of you as being 
either ‘retired’ or leisurely. Indefatigable as you are 
in your writing and teaching and research, I am sure 
that the years ahead will see continued achievement 
and distinction in the fields of your interests. May 
they be very happy years—happy in the enjoyment of 
good health, in the associations of family and friends, 
and in the accomplishment of chosen tasks. 


ELISE H. MARTENS 


Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The Institutional Program for the Mentally 
Deficient in New Jersey* 


Miriam B. Lernerd, Administrative Assistant 
Department Institutions and Agencies 


Fifty-seven years ago the first State institution for the care 
of the mentally deficient was opened in the State of New Jersey. 
Prior to that time, a few mentally deficient individuals were 
cared for in private institutions outside of New Jersey. Within 
the State, the earliest effort to provide specialized care and train- 
ing was made by Rev. S. Olin Garrison, who, in 1887, was in- 
strumental in providing the facilities which developed into the 
Training School at Vineland. 

The first New Jersey State institution, the State School at 
Vineland, was opened in 1888. Since that date, there has been 
steady progress in philosophy, policies and provisions. 

Twenty-five years after the opening of the first State in- 
stitution, it is recorded that as of January 1, 1913, 986 mental 
defectives were in institutions and 320 awaiting admission'. In 
addition there were 705 known defectives in other State and 
local institutions who were in need of transfer to an institution 
for mental defectives; and 4,206 other known cases of mental 
defectives on record. It was estimated that there were at least 
five times as many defectives in the general population as were 
receiving care in institutions. 

In 1914 it was estimated that there were 5,000 mentally de- 
fective persons not under State care?. The State institutional 
facilities were found inadequate, then as now, to meet the exist- 





Read at Spring meeting of New Jersey Education Association, Department of 
Teachers of Subnormal Classes, at Newark on May 12, 1945. 


1. New Jersey Department of Charities and Corrections: Report of the Committee 
on Provision for the Feebleminded and Epileptics; Their Efficient Care and 
Training and Relief for their Homes and Society; Fourth Report of Committee, 
January 1913 


2. Report of the New Jersey Commission on the Care of Mental Defectives 1914. 
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ing need. The Vineland State School, with a capacity of 250, had 
a population of 301. At the Vineland Training School were 350 
State wards, mostly male, and 125 applications were pending. 
Some of them had been waiting ten years for admission and had 
become too old for admission to the Training School group! 


At the present time there are, according to reliable 
estimates, some 40 to 50,000 mentaily defective individuals in 
the State of New Jersey. An estimate made by Yepsen’, using 
all available data, indicates that about one third of this group 
receive special attention either in institutions for mental defec- 
tives, correctional or other special institutions, under super- 
vision in the community, and in special classes. 


The State institutional program in*New Jersey has under- 
gone considerable change since its inception. It has progressed 
from the narrower concept of purely custodial care and train- 
ing within an institution to a broad program of training, release 
and supervision of all individuals who are returnable to the 
community after training. 

The New Jersey program has been developed to meet the 
four needs of the mentally deficient: 


1. Care (physical) 

2. Custody (maintenance in institutions of those whose 
release would be inimical to the welfare of 
the community and to themselves) 


3. Training 
4. Release and supervision 


Such a program embraces not merely identification of the 
feebleminded and their admission for unlimited care and cus- 
tody. It requires, in addition to identification for admission, that 
a determination be made as to the scope and type of the pro- 
blem existent and that an appropriate program be developed to 
fit the needs as they have been determined. 

The State of New Jersey maintains four institutions for 
the care, custody and training of mentally deficient individuals. 
They are the North Jersey Training School at Totowa, the 
Vineland State School at Vineland, the State Colony for Feeble- 
minded Males at New Lisbon and the State Colony for Feeble- 


3. Yepsen, L. N.: Analysis of 1800 admissions to New Jersey Penal, Correctional 
and Juvenile Institutions. American Association for Study of Mental Deficiency, 
Atlantic City meeting, 1937; unpublished. 
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minded Males at Woodbine. In addition, a limited number of 
young, trainable boys and girls are placed as State pupils at The 
Training School at Vineland, which is a private school. 

Central classification service, through the Division of Class- 
ification and Education of the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, is responsible for determining the most _ suitable 
placement for each individual applicant. The decision is based 
on the individual’s capabilities and needs as balanced against 
what the institution has to offer. 

Because the available facilities are not equal to the demand 
for placement, there are long waiting lists. On December 31, 1944, 
there were 1103 on the waiting list, of whom 935 or 84.7% had 
legal papers complete. This means that in 84.7% of the total 
number on the list, the legal requirements for admission have 
been met, and these individuals could be admitted if facilities 
were available for their care. In other words, for every four in 
the institution, there is one in the community awaiting admis- 
sion. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 242 admissions 
were made to the five institutions, which indicates that approxi- 
mately one out of five awaiting admission will be admitted dur- 
ing the course of one year. 

Admissions must of necessity be made on a selective basia. 
Not every mentally deficient individual may need institutional 
placement nor can they all be taken care of because of limited 
facilities. There must be other, so-called “plus” factors, in addi- 
tion to the mental retardation, which indicate a need for institu- 
tionalization. Perhaps the individual is a behavior problem in 
school, in the community, in the home; perhaps the home condi- 
tions are such that it is impossible to give proper care and 
adequate supervision; perhaps the community has no special 
school facilities. Each application is rated, following classifica- 
tion, on an urgency rating scale, taking into consideration these 
and other factors, the applicant is then assigned a place on 
the waiting list. This assignment may be changed in either di- 
rection as more information is received regarding the individual 
or other applications appear to be of greater urgency. 

The State institutions are designed to receive the follow- 
ing groups: 

The North Jersey Training School at Totowa receives girls 
between the ages of eight and twenty-one who are high grade, 
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not epileptic or psychotic, and who are trainable to the extent 
that return to the community can be anticipated. 

The State Colony at New Lisbon receives males of similar 
type and also those as low as imbecile level and of almost all ages 
above five. 

At Woodbine are received males of idiot or low grade im- 
becile level, above the age of five, who are not epileptic or psy- 
chotic. Here are also placed a small group of young, higher 
grade boys, between the ages of five and about eight, for habit 
training, looking toward later transfer to another institution. 

Women and girls of idiot and imbecile level are cared for 
at the Vineland State School. This institution also receives 
females of higher levels and almost all ages above five, who 
are trainable but may or may not be returnable to the com- 
munity. 

A limited number of young, high grade, trainable boys and 
girls are placed at The Training School at Vineland as State 
pupils. It has been found that at about the age of sixteen, these 
children are ready for transfer to an appropriate State institu- 
tion for further care and training and, if indicated, eventual 


return to the community. In some instances, this transfer must — 


be made sooner or the child must be returned to his or her own 
home as noi responsive to the Training School program. 

This flexible program benefits not only the children who 
have already received the maximum good from the Training 
School program but makes this specialized training available 
to many more young children than would otherwise be possible. 

There have been many changes within the institutions 
owing to the present emergency. The following are some changes 
reported by Bassett*: Increased working hours because of em- 
ployee shortages, greater turnover and necessary employment 
of older persons, replacement of man power by machinery where 
possible, increase in canning and farm crops and change in farm 
crops grown. 

The boys and girls of the New Jersey State institutions 
have contributed in many ways to the war effort. Following 
are examples cited by Bassett of what they have done’. 

Printing and laundry for an Army camp, farm work, includ- 
ing the raising of crops for dehydration for the Army, canning, 


4. BASSETT, DOROTHY M.: New Jersey Institutions for Mental Defectives. Their 
contribution and place in the War Effort - American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
- July 1944 - Volume XLIX No. 1; pp. 75 
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donating blood and assisting at local blood banks, Red Cross 
work, supplying houseworkers and factory workers to relieve 
community shortages and buying bonds. 


Then there are the 101 boys from New Lisbon and the 
Vineland Training School who are at present in the Armed 
Forces. A number of our boys have already been discharged 
from the Armed Forces for a variety of reasons. Several have 
given their lives in the fight for freedom. 

Just as factors, other than mental deficiency, per se, deter- 
mine the need for institutionalization, so various factors enter 
into consideration of return to the community. The low grades 
are not returnable to the community except in rare instances, 
when the family desires it and is found to be capable of resum- 
ing care. Training for these children is on an elementary level— 
that of self-help, simple maintenance work and simple hand 
work of various types. Many higher grade individuals can be 
returned, following special training, and can find a_ useful 
place in society. Some of them may need help over a long period 
of time; others can make their own way after they have had help 
and supervision for several years; still others may need to be 
returned to the institution, perhaps more than once, for further 
training and stabilization. 


Training of these higher grade individuals for eventual re- 
turn to the community is a part of the educational program at 
both New Lisbon and Totowa, as well as at the Vineland State 
School. 


Since the opening of Totowa in 1928, approximately 800 girls 
have been returned to the community. At present there are 
some 173 girls under supervision in the community. This is the 
highest number who have been in the community under super- 
vision at one time since the opening of the institution. Until 
the last few months the group never reached 150 but averaged 
about 140. Undoubtedly, the present emergent need for workers 
has some bearing on the increase in the size of this group. 


Experience has shown that most sixteen to seventeen-year- 
old girls may be eligible for placement after a training period of 
about eighteen months. Some are ready to go out sooner. One 
girl of eighteen or nineteen was a serious community problem. 
When admission was arranged, she refused to accompany the 
worker to the institution and it was necessary for the Agency 
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to request assistance from the police. This girl responded so well 
to the training program that she was ready for parole in about 
fifteen months and she has succeeded in maintaining herself in 
the community. 

Housework constitutes the usual type of work available for 
Totowa girls. Some may be placed at factory work. There has 
been some increase in training for this type of placement since 
the war but, obviously, there is greater risk in placing girls at 
factory jobs than there is in domestic work. 

Release of males to the community has increased about 60% 
during this war period. As already stated, 101 boys from New 
Lisbon and the Vineland Training School are in the Armed 
Forces at present. 

The New Lisbon boys go out to a variety of jobs. Many are 
employed in war work and some of them are, during this emer- 
gency, earning as much as many a mentally normal individual, 
and more, in some instances. 

There are many farmers who might not have been provided 
with fertilizer had it not been that New Lisbon boys have 
worked in two fertilizer plants. In one of these plants the boys 
were living in a dormitory provided by the company. When it 
became necessary to abandon this dormitory, homes in the 
town were secured for them. On the whole, they do well. Of 
course, some of them, with more money than they ever had, 
make foolish purchases and get into other difficulties. But only 
too often so-called normals make foolish purchases and 
squander their money, whether now or in times of less affluence. 

This emphasizes the importance of supervision. A little help 
and guidance from the parole officer can frequently clear up a 
situation which might otherwise result in real difficulties. The 
officer’s assistance may enable the boy or the girl to remain 
on the job and in the community instead of having to be re- 
turned to the institution. 

Another interesting example is that of a boy with a five- 
year-mentality who is working in the street cleaning depart- 
ment of one of the larger North Jersey cities at a wage of $25.00 
per week. 


These boys are doing work previously performed by the 
low level, ordinary person. For example, one of the fertilizer 
plants referred to formerly hired itinerant help who arrived be- 
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fore the season, were domiciled in quarters provided by the com- 
pany and departed to a life of vagrant ease when the season 
ended. 


There are a number of places where they are glad to have 
boys trained in State schools. They would rather employ the 
mentally deficient, trained boy than the casual laborer, for 
these boys have been taught how to work and how to follow 
instructions. Most of them are content with repetitious, routine 
jobs which would not satisfy a person of higher level. 


What will happen to these boys after the war? Will they 
be displaced by returning veterans or will they be kept on? 
That question cannot now be answered. As already pointed out, 
many employers have come to prefer these trained boys to 
haphazard, low level labor previously used. How much pressure 
there will be to supplant workers on this level by war veterans 
remains to be seen. No doubt, there will be some pressure for 
reemployment of individuals of the lower normal and borderline 
groups in jobs now held by mentally deficient individuals. It 
may be, however, that some returning veterans, who formerly 
held jobs on this level, will have received training in the Armed 
Forces which will enable them to seek employment of a differ- 
ent type. 

Not all of the boys and girls who go out into the com- 
munity succeed. But that is not surprising because after all, it 
is the least good prospects who are likely to be institution- 
alized. It is perhaps more surprising to know that so many of 
them do succeed. The fact is that very frequently those who 
are problems in the community are not problems in the insti- 
tution. The reason for this is that in the institution the situa- 
tion is really adjusted to meet their individual needs. Judged 
by the institution standard these boys are normal; that is, they 
are normal for their group. The psychology of the institution 
is different from that of the community, where these retarded 
individuals are out of place. The same relationship exists be- 
tween the atmosphere of the institution for mental defectives 
and that of the mental hospital. Individuals who become ment- 
ally disturbed in an institution for mental defectives or in 
other institutions, may become manageable and quiet when 
transferred to a mental hospital because there the standard is 
normal for persons in their mental condition. 
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This raises the question as to whether the community 
could handle and train many mental defectives now institution- 
alized or waiting to be institutionalized. Community thinking 
would have to be changed. It would have to be based on a dif- 
ferent psychology in relation to the entire problem; to realize 
that the mental defective is not a non-learner but a learner on 
a different plane. The community would have to set up situa- 
tions which would be normal for the sub-normal such as 
special classes, special schools, vocational guidance facilities, 
placement, supervision and follow-up. 

Community training for the mentally deficient is a pro- 
blem which requires much thought and consideration but it 
is worth thinking about and planning for. The capacity of our 
institutions cannot be multiplied indefinitely; nor, given the 
proper training and suitable environment, do many mental 
defectives need to be removed from the community. 
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Psychological Problems and The 
Returning Serviceman* 


Parker Davis, Ph.D. 
Chief Clinician, The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Our service men have already commenced trekking home 
from the Wars, a major event in the history of America. These 
boys do not return from an American Dunkirk, they return as 
conquerors, with the European foe completely vanquished in 
Unconditional Surrender. They return as successful defenders of 
the homeland against a dangerous enemy who threatened to de- 
stroy our American civilization and enslave our peoples. Our 
armies return triumphant, entitled to glory, honor and apprecia- 
tion equal to that bestowed upon any Army by any peoples since 
the beginning of history. They will get that tribute by a nation 
deeply stirred emotionally by Victory and the return of loved 
ones. We shall all be on the curb cheering when they march 
down the Avenue with the band playing. There will be plenty 
of willing and eager hands to take care of Homecoming Day. 

The real job of the responsible civilian leaders of the com- 
munity starts next morning after the “shouting and the tumult 
dies.” Immediately we face the first of the psychological pro- 
blems. It is a crucial one demanding hard, clear thinking, deep 
insight, and emotionally mature attitudes. It is the question of 
our attitudes on the great problem of War and Peace. We area 
nation of Idealists. We have our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, our Gettysburg address, our Manifest Destiny, 
making the world safe for democracy, a world court, an ideal- 
istic President with fourteen points and a League of Nations, and 
now an Atlantic Charter, a Dunbarton Oaks, a San Francisco 
Conference, dreams of a lasting peace and a bright new world. 
As far back as I can remember, we have taught our young in our 
homes, our schools, and our churches the idealogy of Christian- 
ity and Democracy. We have indoctrinated ourselves and our 
children very deeply in the Christian concepts of Love and Peace 
and the Democratic idea of the Equality of Man. These are the 
very hallmarks of American civilization. It is a way of life dif- 


*Excerpts from an address to the Vineland Rotary Club, May 22, 1945. 
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ferent from and we think above the Biological Jungle Laws of 
Life—“the law of tooth and claw.” Notice how we celebrated 
V-E Day-assembling quietly in the churches of our land to raise 
our voices in prayer and thanksgiving to our God and the de- 
claration of a National Day of Prayer by our President for 
Sunday, May the thirteenth. 

Turn back now for a moment to Pearl Harbor and the psy- 
chological job faced in building a military force—the changing 
of peaceful civilian youths into fighting warriors, the changing 
of the emotional attitudes and outlook on life of 17-+ years taught 
and indoctrinated in our homes, schools and churches. The mak- 
ing of Jungle fighters figuratively and literally. Of this we know 
comparatively little. In other words to preserve our civilization 
of Peace and Christian Virtues we have fought by laws of the 
Jungle. 

Military necessity, military indoctrination, combat exper- 
ience and warfare, the struggle for existence under elemental 
conditions of war and against tactics of the foe wrought changes 
in the soldier’s outlook on life, his sense of values, his attitudes— 
this is what is meant when we hear the statement “the returning 
soldier will be different.” 

During these nearly four years now since Pearl Harbor we 
the civilian population have continued pretty much the same. 
We were not emotionally reconditioned to any serious extent by 
propaganda nor did the wartouch our shores. How many 
mothers do you suppose are emotionally prepared for Jimmy’s 
salty stories, the language, the bitter humor, how “we stood by 
the steps as they came out of the dugout and lopped off their 
heads with our machetes; you’d be surprised how easily they 
came off, it was indeed fun.” 

It is very easy to speak of providing the returning soldier 
with a warm, congenial, sympathetic atmosphere on his return 
but the accomplishment of this will not be easy for it will de- 
mand of us emotional maturity and understanding of a high 
order. Our feelings and emotions are very hard to hide, in fact, I 
doubt if they can be really hidden over any period of time. 

We must not lower our American standards of ideals and 
civilization, but let us seek to get a true understanding. Let us 
make our American idealism, a practical idealism. | 

Here then is the first psychological problem and a plenty 
tough one—the modification of our own attitudes through the 
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gaining of emotional maturity and understanding. Our soldiers 
must command our respect. Much of the problem is ours. Our 
civilization stands because we have fought for it in the Jungle, 
by Jungle Law, and we may again. 


II. THE RETURNING SOLDIER POPULATION 


This first psychological problem of attitudes is an overall 
problem covering the reuniting of our civilian and soldier popu- 
lations and it is involved in and permeates all other problems. 


The second psychological problem I wish to mention is a 
detailed or differential understanding of the soldier population. 
It may be divided psychologically into three parts (1) the 
vast majority, 90%, or nine out of every ten, who will return 
strong and healthy in mind and body, who will make their ad- 
justments to civilian life rapidly in a matter of a few months, 
be back on their jobs, or getting new ones or more education 
if they wish, and be integral and coordinating members of 
their family groups, their churches and their communities 
What do these men want? For the most part to be treated as 
the men they are, to find a congenial, warm, and understanding 
atmosphere and an opportunity to work out their own problems 
in their own ways which they are well able to do, given a 
square deal. I think it is well to put special emphasis on this 
because much recent popular literature has tended to give us 
a distorted and even morbid slant on the whole question. (2) 
The second group comprising about 5% are those with 
Medical Discharges for physical disabilities of one kind and 
another, such as amputations and neuro-surgery cases. These 
are the men, for example, at England General Hospital in 
Atlantic City. These men require medical attention, a fair and 
reasonable opportunity to earn a livelihood, to have jobs, and 
emotionally mature attitudes towards handicaps. Here we are 
faced with a real problem of growing up emotionally beyond 
the ’teen age adolescent outlook of “tall, dark and handsome” 
or “gorgeous hunk of flesh’. This isn’t so easy because we 
must overcome deep racial instincts within us. However, it can 
be done, and for the loving family, it must be done. 

I have two suggestions as to methods. First, lift your 
sights and see the total personality and the specific crippling 
fades into the whole picture and becomes relatively unim- 
portant. The second is deliberate planned desensitizing. Take 
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for example, a case of severe facial disfigurement. You can 
acquaint yourself with all the literature on facial disfigure- 
ments, get pictures, make a study of the facial muscles and 
nerves involved, the miracles of modern plastic surgery, etc. 
etc. Expose yourself to contacts. Both these methods I know 
to be sound because I have used them successfully in making 
my own adjustments in working with handicapped persons. 
Beware lest you inflict psychological crippling on these men 
far worse than their physical crippling by “loving them to 
death” and overprotecting them thus forcing upon them an 
emotional and mental dependence. (3) The third group con- 
sists of about 5%. These are the nervous cases. This is the 
hardest problem of all because the public is still at the stage 
of superstition, fear, and dread. What these men need, and 
have a right to demand, is a public appreciation and acceptance 
of their difficulties comparable to that accorded the physical 
illnesses, adequate medical and psychological services, and em- 
ployment opportunities according to their abilities. 

A clear understanding of these two major psychological 
problems of attitudes and needs by the responsible citizens 
of a community should materially help in the planning and 
execution of an effective program of community services for 
returning servicemen. 
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Committee on Provision for Research 


Annual Report — 1944 - 45 


Clarrette Sehon 
Field Secretary, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


RACIAL SURVEY: 


In June of last year this department was asked to assume 
a project entirely foreign to its usual activities—the making of 
a racial survey to determine the number of foreign children in 
the pupil population of The Training School. The request for 
this service had come from Dr. E. Arthur Whitney, President 
of the American Association for the Study of Mental Deficiency, 
as one of similar requests sent to selected institutions in two 
other states beside New Jersey. The survey consumed consider- 
able time, as much of the information had to be “dug out” from 
the application papers of the pupils, since it was not the kind 
of information that had been tabulated here at The Training 
School. 


The results of that survey are very interesting and reveal- 
ing. Our population on the day the survey was begun was 552. 
Of this number there were 410 males and 142 females. Of the 
total number, 172 children had one or both foreign born parents. 
Of these, the greatest number (30) came from Russia, the 
second largest group (29) from Germany, with Italians third 
in the list (24). Twenty-nine of the children were themselves 
born in foreign countries, the largest number (4) having been 
born in Canada. 


Dr. Whitney feels that such a survey can be of much use 
to the immigration authorities, and was making this study © 
with that purpose in mind. 


CATALOGUE: 


Running concurrently with this project, was the publica- 
tion of a new catalogue for The Training School. This was ac- 
complished again with the assistance of Mr. Myron Sharp, and 
the new catalogue, while not entirely new in form (economy 
having been practiced where possible) has many new pictures 
to make it an attractive ambassador for the school. 
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SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS: 


In October, during a week’s trip to the mountains in western 
Maryland, four talks were given in three localities for The 
Training School, in addition to which were three conferences 
with parents who had children needing school care, but who 
were too young to come immediately to The Training School. 

The Colonial Dames of New Jersey have for many years 
sent an annual gift to our Research Fund, and I was honored by 
being asked to be the principal speaker at their Commemora- 
tive Meeting in Newark last October. 

In November I was invited to Washington, D. C., to speak 
before the largest women’s club in that city. I had been espec- 
ially requested to take colored pictures of The Training School, 
and after the talk and the showing of pictures, the meeting was 
turned into an open forum. The questions asked were intelligent 
and showed keen interest in the subjct. 

Besides these, there were many talks made throughout New 
Jersey, though not so numerous as in pre-war years. 

BOND SALES: 

It has been the privilege of this secretary to conduct the 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh War Loan Drives here at The Train- 
ing School. These have been very well supported, with a goodly 
number of employees purchasing bonds in each of the sales. 


CHRISTMAS: 


December was largely occupied with The Training School 
Christmas activities usually attended to by this department, 
though last year, due to the extreme shortage of help, a new role 
of “assistant shopper” for the store and household departments 
was added. 

One of the club women from Hammonton brought me more 
than three hundred good jig-saw puzzles for the children. They 
made wonderful Christmas gifts, and are still being enjoyed in 


all of the cottages—with some left over for next year. Several - 


clubs sent large boxes of Christmas cards—which the children 
use for many things. 


PUBLICITY : 


An excellent contact was made with the editor of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, who has promised that as soon as possible, 
when the war news does not make such demands on space in 
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magazines, The Training School may have an article with 
colored pictures in the Post. He expects to send a representa- 
tive of that magazine to spend sufficient time at the school 
to be able to give a comprehensive digest of the activities. 

Articles concerning The Training School were published in 
two different club magazines during the year, one of which 
was a compilation of statements made by Dr. Doll and excerpts 
from the very excellent article which appeared in the New York 
Times some time ago written by Mr. Leonard Robbins. These, 
with the picture of Dr. Doll, were published in the February 
issue of the New Jersey Clubwoman, a magazine which is dis- 
tributed not only to New Jersey homes of club women, but to 
many others throughout the entire country. The other article 
appeared in the “Bulletin,” published by the Women’s Club of 
Ridgewood, an excellent 20-page magazine. It was written by 
Miss Orell Tabor, from material sent her concerning The Train- 
ing School, and in it she gives an excellent resume of our work. 

As an outgrowth of the article in “The Clubwoman,” Mrs. 
M. Casewell Heine, the editor, wrote a three-column article 
concerning The Training School and the support given it by 
New Jersey club women, which was published in the Newark 
Sunday Call, on January 14, 1945. Mrs. Heine ends her article 
by saying. “No matter what else we (New Jersey club women) 
might in the exigencies of the time have to relinquish in our 
Federation program, our continued support of the Vineland 
Training School Laboratory must remain constant.” 


History Or CLuB CONTACTS: 


The continued friendliness and support of our work by the 
club women is something to be treasured, particularly in these 
war times, when innumerable demands are made upon them for 
emergency war services. The history of our connection with the 
club women of New Jersey goes back several years, and is a 
continuous story of cooperation and good will. 

Soon after my arrival at The Training School, the depres- 
sion of 1929 descended upon this country, and financial gifts 
to institutions and organizations were greatly curtailed. It was 
decided at that time by the members of my committee that an 
educational program be substituted for the money raising activ- 
ities for which I had been invited to join the staff of this insti- 
tution. It seemed to me that women’s clubs, composed largely 
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of the mothers in our communities, would be the most friendly 
places to try to gain a hearing for the special type of handi- 
capped children here at The Training School. 


First CONTACTS: 


I well remember my first talks. Mrs. M. Casewell Heine 
was President of the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at that time. During a conference with her, I asked per- 
mission to send cards to all of the clubs in New Jersey stating 
that I would be available as a speaker on the subject of mental 
deficiency and the research work of The Training School. This 
permission was graciously granted, and the cards were sent. 
There were very few responses that first year, and when I did 
get to a club I would usually be met by the program chairman, 
who would apologize for the small group present that day. Never 
would she quite admit that it was because they were so afraid 
that the subject would be depressing, that the members were 
staying away, but such was the case. 


It was not long, however, before they discovered that the 
subject was not depressing, and that there was much of inter- 
est in the kind of talk I was prepared to give. The next year 
there were many invitations to speak before clubs, and a 
greater number during each succeeding year, until finally it 
was impossible to accept all of the invitations that came. 


First GIFTS: 


In 1934 their interest was so sincere that with the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Trustees of the State Federation, I was 
permitted to ask a special club to create a Training School 
Research Project. This was to be a single club activity, but all 
other clubs in the state might be invited to participate if they 
so desired. 

Of course I hoped that the Vineland Women’s Club would as- 
sume the sponsorship of this project. Mrs. Stuart Taylor was 
President at that time, and she enthusiastically accepted when 
I approached her with the idea. 139 clubs responded during that 
first season of 1934-5, contributing a total of $585.94. After that, 
the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs accepted 
the project as a definite part of their Welfare Department, and 
ever since then the club women of New Jersey have contri- 
buted to the support of our research department, the amounts 
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increasing each year. The New Jersey Federation, is so far as 
known, the first State Federation to support a financial project 
in the very important field of mental deficiency. 


JUNIOR CLUB PARTICIPATION: 


It was in 1937 that I began personal work with the Junior 
Women’s Clubs, and invited them to participate. That first year 
five junior clubs contributed $67.00. 


FEDERATION COMMITTEE: 


For the first several years I acted as State Chairman for 
the Vineland Research Project, but upon assuming the Vice- 
Presidency of the Second District for the New Jersey Federation, 
the Project passed into the hands of a committee headed by the 
Chairman of Welfare in the Federation. I continue to act only 
in an advisory capacity. 

The number of clubs contributing has increased each year, 
until this year there are 231 senior clubs and 74 juniors contri 
buting, and the total amount is well over $1500.00. 


NATIONAL INTERESTS: 


This amount of money cannot in any way be considered as 
a measure of the vital interest and good will that exist among 
the club women of New Jersey, for their enthusiasm is spread- 
ing. During the meeting of the Herald Tribune Forum in New 
York last October I was able to meet Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, the 
National President of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
sent me with her blessing to Mrs. Robert Turner, the National 
Chairman for Welfare in club work. I found her to be most 
sympathetic, and we are now starting to extend the interest 
in our work to many other states through the National Feder- 
ation. It will, of course, of necessity be an educational program 
at first, but who can tell to what extent research can penetrate 
the unknown, when sponsored by women whose prime interest 
is the well being of their children! 


VISITORS : 

The Training School has been host to many visitors from 
clubs at various times through the year, and it is with regret 
that the war restrictions prevent our having a day set aside as 
Club Day for all to come and spend the day with us. We inau- 
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gurated this event several years ago, but have not held it for 
the past three war years. It will of course be resumed at the 
earliest possible time. Club women are continually asking me 
how soon we will have “open house” for them again. 


DISTRICT VICE PRESIDENCY: 


Because of war restrictions crippling to a large measure 
my activities in other fields during the past three years, it has 
been a very real pleasure and a distinct honor to serve as Dis- 
trict Vice President on the Board of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration, and to do a great deal more club work than I would 
have been able to do under ordinary circumstances. I have at- 
tended monthly meetings (except during a prolonged illness of 
last winter) in Newark with the Board of Trustees, and feel 
that not only have I profited greatly by such contacts but that 
the school has benefited thru the friendly association with 
these leaders throughout the state. 


NEW PROVISION FOR RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 


Last Annual Day a new committee was set up for my de- 
partment, with Mr. Chester Robbins as Chairman, and it has 
been my pleasure through the year to confer with Mr. Robbins 
whenever possible. We have recently had a full committee meet- 
ing in Trenton and plans were outlined. Among these plans 
is a very definite one for a campaign for new Association mem- 
bers. The Board of Visitors has been asked to assist in this, 
and we are hopeful that the number of Association members will 
be augmented by large numbers before the year is over. There 
are three types of Association membership for which we will 
strive: 

Any person who shall pay or cause to be paid to the 
Treasurer of the School Five Dollars per annum, shall be a 
member of the Association. 

Anyone paying Five Hundred Dollars at one time or within 
a period of five years shall be a Life Member. 

Anyone paying Five Thousand Dollars at one time or within 
a period of five years shall be a Life Patron. 
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Comments 


We would call your attention to a valuable and comprehen- 
sive study, “Sources of Research Literature in Special Educa- 
tion” by Dr. F. E. Lord, Editor of the Journal of Exceptional 
Children, published in the May 1945 issue of the Journal of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 


FOURTH OF JULY 


As conditions regarding travel and particularly food ration- 
ing remain practically the same as they were a year ago, we find 
it again necessary to omit Parents Day on July Fourth. : 

In order to celebrate the day properly and assure the chil- 
dren of a happy holiday there will be a band concert in the 
morning and a special entertainment in Garrison Hall in the 
afternoon, followed by a treat on the lawn. 

We regret not being able to invite the parents to this cele- 
bration. 





Notes From the News Sheet* 


I am a ninteen year old boy from Robison Cottage in charge of the 
“Airplane Club.” My Club consists of nine young boys and I enjoy the 
work very much as it is extremely interesting. Our Club was organized 
in February with the help of Mr. Holden and Mr. Davies. During the 
Club season we worked on several models such as liberators, transports 
and bombers. We learned how to use our tools and to take proper care of 
them. The boys and I had a fine time and we were glad to be able to 
have our Club. J.P. 


One of the very nicest parties we have had for a long time was given 
by James at Cattell B. The group singing was grand and in a fine 
spirit. It was a real birthday celebration ending with ice cream and 
birthday cake. James’ mother had an important part in making the 
party possible. 


I am getting up the vegetable orders for Mr. Renne on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. I sure enjoy doing it for him. His report was 
very interesting. It made me feel good. We had a very nice party Fri- 
day night. It was very interesting. Mr. Davies came and we had group 
singing. It is grand to have so many fine friends like Miss Hill and Mr. 





* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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Davies and others. I would like to have this by itself, so that everyone 
will know how much I enjoy the good things and how much I enjoy life. 
L.G. 


My Father came from Mexico to see me. I was so happy to have 
him come. We went to Moorestown, N. J. for a nice visit with friends and 
while there, I attended a bridge club dinner with my Father. We went 
bowling after the dinner. We had a nice time together. We also went 
to see a movie called “Thunderhead,” it was such a lovely picture and I 
hope we can have it here at the School. P.S. 


Our playground equipment at Carol has been placed in the grove. 
Now that it is warmer, we are having a lot of fun with the merry-go- 
round, slides, seesaws, sand box and swings. It will soon be time for 
Mr. Frietag to paint the pool. We can hardly wait till we can go in the 


pool 


Monday night May 7, the members of the Santa Claus Club held 
their annual club party. They had exhibits showing the fine work 
they had done during the year. They read interesting reports about their 
club during the business meeting. The boys repaired and returned to the 
owners many articles including; seven dwarfs, door stops, birdhouses and 
feeders, dolls, sleds, scooters, picture frames, benches, bookcases, old bu- 
reaus, baseball bats, etc. Altogether they repaired and returned 55 articles. 
The treasurer’s report was read and showed how well their money had 
been spent through the year for equipment, supplies and refreshments. 
There were 12 boys in the club this last year. The guests whom the boys 
invited enjoyed a very pleasant evening. Refreshments were served which 
the boys had provided for, themselves. 


We are going to have a garden over here at Stokes Cottage this 
year. It will be our first. We have been busy Saturday afternoons get- 
ting some good earth and digging, planting some radishes, tomatoes and 
lettuce—tthen all the rest will be flowers, so we can have them in vases 
to make our cottage look real nice. C.B. 


Wednesday night May 16, Mr. Kelly and his committee gave the An- 
nual Band Concert at Garrison Hall. Promptly at 7:30 the curtain went 
up and the opening number was a lovely overture, followed by other fine 
selections. Jimmie had a cute recitation about wanting to grow up and 
be a man but after thinking it all over decided it might be better to stay 
a boy. Miss Fitzpatrick gave a monologue about a family’s trials in getting 
a sister off on a train for Syracuse, only to find after the train had started 
it was bound for Florida. The Junior boys of the Band sang a song about 
baseball and also played a medley of college songs. They did very well, 
some of the boys having had only 10 to 12 months of instruction. The 
band played two more numbers and then during the intermission we all 
stood up and Mr. Nash led us in singing “Take Me Out To The Ballgame.” 
Before the curtain went up for the second part of the program, a Male 
Quartet from town sang for us. Mr. Renne had invited them to come and 
we all liked to hear them sing very much. Eddie, Bruce and Wesley gave 
a very funny skit about Sherlock Bones and Slippery Elmer and how the 
great detective sclved the mystery of the missing pearls. This opened the 
second part of the entertainment which was followed by the band playing 
several lovely selections. The finale was a stirring march, “Our Fighting 
Men.” Mr. Kelly and his committee and the boys of the Band, deserve a 
great deal of praise for such a fine program and we shall look forward 
with pleasant anticipation for the Band Concert again next year. From 
the opening number, until we sang our Good-Night Song, we all enjoyed 
it very much. 
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